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Certain Violet Names. 

By EDWARD L. GREENE. 



The rather copious literature of violets which for several 
years past has occupied much space in several botanical journals 
of New York and Boston must have been unsatisfactory and 
even dull reading to as many botanists — they are very many, 
and scattered all over the country — who are interested in violets 
in the field, as nature there presents them; also I doubt that any 
considerable number of botanists, of whatever degrees of pro- 
ficiency in knowledge of the plants, have found pages of guesses 
about hybrid origins, and high sounding theorizings about Men- 
delian laws, able to hold their very serious attention. By way of 
variety there is now given us a paper of considerable length on 
some aspects of the violet question that to the writer of the paper 
seem to have been too long neglected. Its leading points are 
nomenclatorial. This paper is from the facile pen of Mr. Eugene 
Bicknell of New York, and of course is far as possible from being 
dull, or uninstructive.' Nevertheless, the man of the facile pen, 
if proceeding in the name of science, may well be advised to pause, 
now and then, look up a page of some old volume — or one not 
so old — and see that his pen tells always the exact truth; for 
nothing else has permanent place in any science. 

On the matter of Viola ohliqua the first statement of my 
friend is that "The name seems first to have emerged into the 
modern light in the Illustrated Flora." It seems to have been 
entirely forgotten here, that the name V. obliqua had "emerged 
into the modern light" as early as 1886 — ten or eleven years 
before Mr. Bicknell's date of the "emergence" — in the Botanical 
Gazette, the man who presented it to the botanical public being 

' Viola obliqua Hill, and other Violets. Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, vol. 40, 
pp. 261-270. June, 1913. 
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Asa Gray. Its right of priority was as clearly shown there as 
it was ten years later in the Illustrated Flora. He did not believe 
in the enforcement of the law of priority in cases of that kind. 
The name V. cucullata, in his view, had been too long in place 
in all the nineteenth-century books to be now displaced. Now, 
first of all men to take up that name V. obliqua, after Dr. Gray's 
intimation, and place it on a printed page heading a paragraph, 
and as the possibly available name for the most common of 
Potomac Valley violets — I say first of them am I ; yet Mr. Bick- 
nell, apparently through failure to distinguish between two ideas 
that are nevertheless very distinct, now writes me down as the 
most successful of all who have assailed the name V. obliqua. 
The principal paragraph of his first page opens thus: "More 
redoubtably than any other writer, more picturesquely. Dr. Greene 
has used his slings and arrows against this name." Mr. Bicknell 
appears as having failed to distinguish between things so dis- 
similar as the name of a plant and the figure purporting to repre- 
sent the plant. I should say that the name of a plant is one 
thing, the verbal description of the plant another thing, and a 
picture of it a third thing. I have inveighed against the figure 
of V. obliqua given by Hill, but nowhere against the name; and 
so I suppose that what Mr. Bicknell had in mind would have 
found happier expression if before writing he had looked again 
to see whether it was a name or a picture that I had spoken against. 
I am sure that I nowhere wrote against both. A more curious 
passage in Mr. Bicknell is this: "His onslaught — surely not to 
be withstood^finally by a hair's breadth evades a fatal issue. 
With fine dexterity the all but destroyed thing has been rescued 
and, on the instant, sent forth with now well established rights — 
for how shall it ever again be assailed with better success?" Here 
I seem to observe that the writer has now, right in the midst of 
his paragraph, a new topic; at least one quite distinct from that 
which he began. He has now joined together the name and the 
plant. It seems to be affirmed that I had now, at one place, 
established well the name V. obliqua as connected with a certain 
type. This is a more inexcusable misconstruction of me than 
the other, if there is any difference. There has been entirely 
eliminated from my page, in Mr. Bicknell 's thought, that inter- 
rogation mark. The first thing I wrote on that page which has 
elicited so much and such pleasing comment was " v. obwqua, 
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Hill?" To the understanding of what I have said in the paper 
cited, nothing is more needful than the remembrance of that 
small crooked mark. Its meaning with me is very definite, namely, 
that I am in doubt as to what the living plant really was to which 
Hill gave that name. That crooked mark being there, and there 
bearing its usual meaning, I can not reasonably be credited with 
having "rescued" the name from ambiguity, or with having 
sent it forth with "well established rights" as the name for any 
species. My meaning all the way along and to the end was, and 
is, that to what, species V. obliqua as a name applies, is to me 
uncertain. It has not received from me what Mr. Bicknell de- 
nominates "reinstatement," except hypothetically, and that is 
not reinstatement at all. The utmost accomplished by me in 
that series of paragraphs is, a showing that the name may possibly 
turn out to belong there, unless as much as this be made 
out of my concluding words, that it is matter of probability, 
which is of course coming nearer to positive affirmation than 
is possibility; though neither amounts to the positive. I wish 
that my friend in New York, while he was about it, had reproduced 
my concluding statement in its integrity, and so had saved me 
the trouble. 

"This species is the most common of all East-American 
violets, preferring heavy but not wet soils, often growing in great 
abundance in rather low copses or even somewhat dense moist 
thickets. Its apetalous summer flowers are on very short hori- 
zontal peduncles, the growing ovary being concealed under dead 
foliage or the lighter mould about the base of the plant. I believe 
that the species has several specific names already; but I am 
confident that it can never be proven that it is not V. obliqua, 
Hill; and since that is the oldest possible name of it, I here 
leave it under that designation ."^ 

Now if I well comprehend Mr. Bicknell's interpretation 
of the last two or three lines, his view is that when I say it can 
never be proven that a certain species is not V. obliqua, Hill, 
I have in effect neutralized, virtually eliminated my mark of 
doubt with which I began, so that thenceforward I would have 
used V. obliqua. Hill, simply and plainly for the violet I had in 
view. Such never was my mind. The doubt expressed at the 
heading of my paragraphs had not been, nor has it yet been re- 
^ Pittonia, vol. 3. p. 143 (December, 1896). 
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moved. In my thought, that designation under which I left 
it was V. obliqua, Hill? This written out would be " V. obliqua, 
Hill, perhaps." At that time, as clearly as now, was I well aware 
of the universal manual-makers' proclivity for universal dog- 
matism in nomenclature and elsewhere; the certainty that he, 
the scientific would-be-infallible, will never admit that he is in 
doubt, will never consent to a question mark after a binary name, 
in any of his books of botanic dogmatism. If I had indited — 
if I had edited and published — a monograph of violets covering 
this ground, or a manual containing our Potomac Valley violets, 
I should have written V. obliqua and some other names with those 
honest unassuming question marks; so averse am I to pretense 
of truth where in reality there is only doubt. 

On the second page of Mr. Bicknell's article is much positive, 
even very forcible and emphatic language in defense of Hill's 
figure as having had for its original a violet which he, Mr. Bick- 
nell, can with perfect confidence demonstrate. He is more ardent 
for the defense of said figure than I was strong in my "onslaught" 
on it as worthless, and inasmuch as appeal is frankly made by 
Mr. Bicknell to others who, as he says, must judge, it is I think 
to be regretted that a reproduction of Hill's figure was not then 
and there given. It is the vision of this much written of figure 
that will convince — perhaps some one way and some another. 
I believe it has been that old engraving which has persuaded 
others more recently, as it aforetime persuaded me, not to identify 
with it except hypothetically any violet of this country that we 
know. 

I am now ready to offer some conciliation. That opinion 
as to the worthiness of the old V. obliqua figure to be taken as 
a definite token of one specific type, to which I gave strong negative 
expression seventeen years ago, and that directly opposite opinion 
which Mr. Bicknell now puts forward, are not so squarely contra- 
dictory as at first reading, and without explanation, they will 
seem; for I had one species in view, and Mr. Bicknell has another; 
and the two are very dissimilar. That which I was comparing 
with that old picture is much farther from any approach to answer- 
ing the requirements of the old picture than is this which Mr. 
Bicknell is comparing with it. What I had before me was that 
afterwards published by Mr. Pollard, and with my knowledge 
and approval as V. communis; which same also I, a very few 
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years subsequently, and with Mr. Pollard's cordial assent, put 
forward as V. papilionacea, Pursh.* Now, when Mr. Bicknell 
informs us that what he is contending for as the real V. obliqua, 
Hill, "is none other than the common violet we have been taught 
to call Viola affinis, Le Conte," I begin to think Mr. Bicknell 
and I are not at all of two very different opinions as to what plant 
Hill's miserable figure was meant for. But we can not be found 
at actual agreement unless we find that each has the same V. 
affinis in view, may be not then; I strongly doubt that either 
he, or any other man that has been in New York lately except 
Mr. Pollard has ever seen in its native soil just the plant on which 
I restored, and as it appears quite effectually, the long unknown 
or ignored V. affinis of Le Conte. What I had before me is a 
plant locally plentiful in Maryland and Virginia, but the localities 
are few. It can not, therefore, be called a common violet. For 
the rest, the common plant of the Hudson River Region, and 
across to the Connecticut, at least, by my own repeated obser- 
vation, and which New England people are " taught to call V. 
affinis," is so utterly different habitally, ecologically, and in general 
specific characters, that I await only time and opportunity to 
name and publish it as new; for I am sure it is so, and that from 
my careful field study. It is less like the figure of Hill as to leaf- 
pattern than is my District of Columbia V. affinis. I am not in 
any position to dispute that my V. affinis may reach New Jersey 
and l/ong Island, and that Mr. Bicknell may have met with it. 
But it does not grow far up the Hudson, or the Connecticut, 
where there abounds, as I have said, a beautiful woodland — 
rather low -woodland — violet of another nature and character, 
which all Connecticut "is taught to call V. affinis." 

I shall now have at once to thank Mr. Bicknell for the infor- 
mation, and humiliate myself in the confession that I think I 
never knew until now that in Britton's Manual of a dozen years 
since Mr. Pollard had assigned the name V. obliqua to my Le 
Conte' s V. affinis. The apologies for my ignorance are several; 
though I make no apology for the fact that the Manuals and the 
Illustrated Floras are the books least used by me of all. Seldom 
is there anything in them for me. But all the botanical world 
knows that for eight years past the best part of my time and 
strength have been given to work far different in character from 
critical taxonomic work. My few weeks of vacation bring me 
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fine stores of material and notes botanical which lie in their places 
and wait. One thing, however, I must offer in connection with 
Mr. Pollard and the Viola obliqua matter. It was after I had 
so denounced the Hill figure of the Hortus Kewensis that there 
came into my possession that most priceless of American uniques, 
Le Conte's unpublished plates of violets and bladderworts. In 
this I saw that that author's representation of his V. affinis there 
was that in its leaf-outline which brought it nearer to that of 
V. obliqua, Hill, than was my own " V. obliqua, Hill?", that is, 
what afterwards became V. communis. Pollard. Here, then, 
was a plant that could with less doubt be identified with V. obliqua 
of the Hortus Kewensis; though still there would be doubt enough 
about it; at least, so I thought. 

I must here interrupt the story of the suppression of V. 
affinis, Le Conte by Mr. Pollard in favor of V. obliqua, in order to 
relate how I came to recognize V. affinis myself. 

When, at the end of my very first season's recreating in Eastern 
botany, mostly done in the valleys of the Potomac and Patapsso 
rivers, I had made those two segregates, " V. obliqua. Hill?" and 
" V. cu£ullata, Alton?" of the Third Volume of Pittonia, I had 
already recognized what I conceived to be two ecological con- 
ditions of my V. obliqua, the less common plant was found only 
in deeper shades, in moist ground. It had a more elongated 
and acute, as well as much thinner foliage; also a somewhat 
different apetalous flowering and fruiting. Most — though not 
all — of this plant of the long thin foliage was afterwards my V. 
affinis; but I let two more seasons pass, with their opportunities 
for more research, before I ventured to segregate it finally. I 
had quite to my satisfaction identified it by Le Conte's description 
quite anterior to the time when I first saw the unpublished figure 
referred to; and that only confirmed my earlier determination 
of it. 

Now on the arrival in Washington of the Le Conte botanical 
art treasure, as my property, I called Mr. Pollard's attention 
to those longer and more pointed leaves of this plant, as bringing 
it nearer than any other of our violets to the poor figure of Hill's 
V. obliqua. I recall that Mr. Pollard more than once came back 
to study that particular plate, and finally to make of me the 
remarkable request — I do not like to use the less mild term au- 
dacious in conriection with an old and valued friend — that he 
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be permitted to make a copy of the plate. Doubtless I might 
have forgotten the whole circumstance of my friend's very special 
interest in the fine colored plate under which Le Conte, now ninety 
years since, had written in pencil " V. affinis," but for his sur- 
prising request. I now see that Mr. Pollard's purpose was fully 
formed then, to suppress V. affinis in favor of V. obliqua; and I 
repeat, that I never knew he had done so, until now Mr. Bicknell 
has adverted to the fact in print. 

It was never my own thought to displace the name V. affinis 
or any other, and write V. obliqua instead. I do not yet know 
any violet that has the subfalcately cuspidate leaves and perfectly 
serrate foliage — it is even sharply as well as exactly serrate — of 
Hill's figure. An artist's error which amounts to an absolute 
falsification in respect characters held essential should never, 
in my judgment, be permitted to stand as a specific type; and 
I strongly suspect that such an opinion as this, conceived by 
others, had been the reason, and as I think a perfectly valid one, 
for ignoring the V. obliqua as applied by Mr. Pollard in Britton's 
Manual. 

Washington, D. C. 



A New Midland Violet and Some Notes on 'Xleisto- 
gamous" Flowers. 

{Two Plates.) 



BY J. A. NIBUWLAND. 



Viola candidula Nwd. Sp. Nov. 
Planta verna circa 13 cm. alta perglabra, foliis florum alti- 
tudinem haud aequantibus. Sepala inferiora circa 7 mm. longa 
vix acuta, etiam obtusa, vel plus minusve rotundata, glaberrima, 
obscure 3-nervia, margine anguste scarioso vel membranoso. 
Corolla alba latior quam longior, petalis superioribus latissime 
obtusis suborbicularibus, 12 mm. longis 10 mm. latis, vel latioribus, 
lateralibus breviter sed crebre barbatis pilis longioribus (usque 
1.7 mm.) fere cylindricis acutiusculis vel obtusiusculis, brevioribus 
obtusis vel rotundatis, et omnibus eleganter clavellatis praecipue 
brevioribus (pilis parte inferiore circa 24 [i et ad apicem 57-99 [i 



